For evidence that William Barrett, a researcher associated with the early 
experiments, was not as credulous as his detractors believed, see his 
book Psychical Research (Henry Holt and Company, 1911), pp. 44-51, for 
his defense of S.P.R. experiments, see pp. 52-81. For corroboration of 
these results from a skeptic, see W.W. Baggally (1917/1920) Telepathy: 
Genuine and Fraudulent, with a forward by Oliver Lodge. Frank Podmore 
came to increasingly favorable conclusions about telepathy - while Tuckett, 
in p. 307 of his book, quotes some reserved comments about it from 
"Modern Spiritualism", he wrote about it at length in Telepathic 
Hallucinations: The New View of Ghosts (for WF Prince's rebuttal to Ivor 
Lloyd Tuckett's dismissal of this, see p. 99 of The Enchanted Boundary, 
Tuckett relies on Innes' attack on Phantasms of the Living which has been 
rebutted (see the rebuttal and especially the discussion accompanying it), 
the attacks of Simon Newcomb (refuted below - this, and WF Prince's 
accompanying argument, removes the weight from the argument Tuckett is 
trying to make), and arguments of the kind that Prince spends some time 
challenging in the later part of his text - the British Medical 

Journal review of Tuckett's book attacks William Barrett for not mentioning 
the critical work of Frank Podmore, yet he mentions it in connection with a 
case and on p. 251 of the text in his bibliography, he highlights Podmore's 
text "Modern Spiritualism". Regarding the validity of the text, the reader will 
find James Hyslop's review to be of interest). 


Regarding Blackburn and Smith - Blackburn argued fraud, Smith denied it - 
in Immortal Longings by Trevor Hamilton, it is written, in the context of a 
review of all the counter-arguments, on p. 120 "After all this time it is not 
possible to state whether Smith was fraudulent or not. There just is not 
enough evidence." | think that the evidence is in favor of Smith, but | 
recommend Hamilton's 2016 SPR article Smith and Blackburn prior to 
pursuing my arguments. In should be noted though that Gauld stated in the 
aforementioned The Founders of Psychical Research, p. 180n, that 
"Blackburn'e career and character are obscure, but they do not seem to 
have been such as to inspire confidence in his 'confessions', see J.S.P.R. 
[Journal of the Society for Psychical Research] XLIII (1965), pp. 222-3." An 
extended discussion of the case is given by WF Prince in The Enchanted 
Boundary, pp. 108-113. He pointed out that the original report suggested 
the "possibility of a code" to explain the results, that Blackburn's testimony 
concerning tests was in conflict with the descriptions of tests in the original 


reports, and that the results of the tests with Blackburn and Smith were not 
considered to be of sufficient value to be included as evidence of telepathy 
in Gurney and Myers' text Phantasms of the Living. 


Contrast this to what we discover about Smith in JSPR vol. 15 (1911-12), p. 
130: 


An interview with Mr. Feilding [whom Eric Dingwall, who critics of the SPR 
like to cite, greatly admired, though see above on Dingwall] was published 
on Sept. 7th, in which he "endorsed the statement of Mr. Smith published in 
the "Daily News" on Monday [Sept. 4th], and paid a tribute to him as a 
careful, painstaking experimenter who was interested in telepathy, but was 
at the same time always slightly sceptical about experiments." 


"How these experiments could be faked interested Gurney and Smith very 
much," said Mr. Feilding, "and they used to make experiments in faking and 
then, in testing an exposition, try every means to obviate the methods they 
had discovered. Gurney was extraordinarily ingenious in discovering 
means of communication, and some of the things which Mr. Blackburn says 
actually happened were only invented in order to prevent them being 


"I am perfectly satisfied with the possibility of [telepathy] taking place, and 
should like to say that in the event of any readers of this correspondence 
believing themselves able to show telepathic power, | should be grateful, on 
my return from abroad, to have the opportunity of conducting experiments 
with them." 

In "The Search for Psychic Power", C.E.M. Hansel wrote that "Sir Horatio 
Dokin (1854-1927), a physician and a prominent critic, stated in the 
Westminster Gazette of November 26, 1907, that he had been told of two 
occasions when outside observers were invited to see Smith and Blackburn 
in action. Once, precautions taken to prevent possible auditory 
communication put a stop to the thought transference. On the other 
occasion, precautions against visual communication had a similar effect. 
Donkin pointed out that no mention was made in the published accounts of 
the presence of these observers or of the tests that were applied and the 
effects that were observed." Hamilton noted in his aforementioned SPR 
article that "In articles published in 1907-8, critics argued that evidence 
indicative of deception during the Smith-Blackburn experiments had been 
suspected by one or more of the observers and that, when extra 


precautions were taken against the use of secret codes — such as Smith 
being enclosed in a pillow-case - the experiments failed. In fact, these 
assertions were at odds with the published report, which stated the reverse: 
no cheating was observed and the trial in which the pillow-case had been 
used produced significant results." 


For more details, we can look at Ruffles, Tom.(2011). George Albert Smith 
(1864-1959): From Stage to Screen. Unpublished PhD thesis. Anglia 
Polytechnic University, where we find that: 


"The first hint of a problem was a letter by Donkin in The Westminster 
Gazette on 26 November 1907. He said that two friends had on separate 
occasions attended experiments during the winter of 1882-3, and they had 
told him at the time that they had guarded against auditory and visual 
communications, whereupon phenomena had ceased. Donkin pointed out 
that neither was mentioned in the SPR’s reports. Mrs Sidgwick, the SPR’s 
Hon Secretary, replied in the issue of 29 November 1907. She dissected 
Donkin’s letter, noting that he was not present himself; he had not named 
the alleged participants, nor the experimenters or subjects; and was 
recalling events of twenty-five years before. Donkin responded with a 
further letter published on 18 December. He now gave details: the 
experiments had occurred in December 1882, January 1883 and April 
1883. The witnesses were the alienist Sir James Crichton-Browne and Dr A 
Hughes Bennett. The experiments were carried out by Smith and 
Blackburn. He added that the reports did not mention either of these 
individuals, nor the effects of their presence.[1] 


Crichton-Browne then weighed in with a letter to the Gazette, published on 
29 January 1908. [2] He confessed that he was writing from memory, but 
recalled that also present were G J Romanes, Francis Galton, Henry 
Sidgwick and Frederic Myers. [3] He and Romanes suspected that Smith 
and Blackburn were using a code which could convey a verbal description 
of the picture target so they introduced squiggles that could not be 
described verbally. Smith was unable to reproduce these. They also 
improved Smith’s sensory isolation with cotton-wool, ear plugs and a head 
cover. All experiments conducted under these conditions failed, according 
to Crichton-Browne. There was a lady present whom he believed to be Mrs 
Blackburn. This lady has been the subject of rather pointless controversy. 
She was not Mrs Blackburn as he never married. Hall believed her to be 


Smith’s sister Alice. Broad thought this ‘flimsy’, based as it was on the 
ancient recollection of Smith’s niece, Mrs Ford, that Blackburn was “walking 
out” with Alice, but he considered it unimportant. [4] Hall was probably right 
as one of Smith’s sisters is mentioned in the ‘First Report of the Committee 
on Mesmerism’ as having mesmerised Mr Wolferstan. Either way, Crichton- 
Browne thought that she might have participated in the transmission of 
codes between Blackburn and Smith. Broad believed that the lack (as he 
thought it) of any such individual either meant that the SPR report was 
“culpably defective” by omission, or Crichton-Browne’s 25-year old 
memories were in error, his money clearly being on the latter while Hall’s 
was on the former. However, while each was wrong, this point which Broad 
thought unimportant actually gives credibility to Crichton-Browne’s account. 
Yet Nicol skewers Crichton-Browne by pointing out that none of the 
witnesses present detected any signals, and no cheating was found. The 
experiment with the coverings was actually a success, contrary to Crichton- 
Browne’s claim. An outside possibility regarding the identity of the mystery 
lady is that she was Mrs Fanny Parsons, the auctioneer’s wife with whom 
Blackburn had an affair. She had stayed in hotels with him, presumably 
calling herself Mrs Blackburn, in August and September 1883 and February 
1884, and Blackburn was cited as co-respondent in the subsequent divorce 
action. 


[1] The absence of these names may seem surprising, and it is clearly a 
weakness, but as Nicol, 1968, p.3, points out, this occurred frequently; 
William James’s attendance at a Brighton session, for example, was not 
included in the report. Nicol makes the valid point (p.4) that if the report had 
misrepresented the facts, then given the numbers present at the 
experiments they would surely have requested a correction, but nobody 
did. 


[2] A long extract is given by Hall, The Strange Case of Edmund Gurney, 
1964, pp.111-15; a shortened version is given by lvor Tuckett, ‘Psychical 
Researchers and the Will to Believe’, Bedrock, July 1912, pp197-8. See 
also Oppenheim, The Other World, 1985, pp.285-6. Crichton-Browne 
returned to the experiments in his much later The Doctor’s Second 
Thoughts, 1931, pp.58-64. The title did not relate to this particular subject. 


[3] Romanes (who died in May 1894) was a member of the Committee on 
Mesmerism (he was joint secretary with Podmore - Circular No 1, February 


1883), so may well have been present. Francis Galton (who died in 
January 1911) does not seem — as far as the published accounts indicate — 
to have participated in the SPR’s experimental work, and was not a 
member, but he may have been present as a guest. He and Romanes 
certainly knew each other: they had both been members of an ad hoc 
committee which had investigated Washington Irving Bishop and reported 
in Nature (Romanes, ‘Thought-Reading’, 23 June 1881; Oppenheim, The 
Other World, 1985, p.295). This committee was referred to in the SPR’s 
‘First Report on Thought-Reading’, Proc.SPR Vol. 1, p.14 and it is possible 
that Crichton-Browne was confusing the two events. Luckhurst probably 
was as well when he said that Galton attended SPR sessions, giving 
Proc.SPR Vol. 1 as his source (‘Passages in the Invention of the Psyche: 
Mind-reading in London, 1881-84. In Luckhurst, Roger and Josephine 
McDonagh (eds.), Transactions and Encounters: Science and Culture in 
the Nineteenth Century, 2002b, p.127). Crichton-Browne, perhaps 
surprisingly, had joined the SPR in 1904. Andrew Lang recounted an 
incident when they were testing dowsing (Longman’s Magazine, November 
1897). Crichton-Browne insisted that cotton wool be used on the dowser, 
who objected, and when the dowser asked, “Don’t you believe my word?”, 
Crichton-Browne replied, “I believe nothing but what | see” which Lang 
dismissed with “not a very scientific posture, | fear” (reported by Barrett in 
‘On the So-called Divining Rod’, Proc.SPR, Vol. 15, p.282, published in 
1900). Crichton-Browne was clearly a firm believer in the efficacy of cotton 
wool, and may have nursed a sense of grievance in 1908. Lang was SPR 
President in 1911. 


[4] Hall, The Strange Case of Edmund Gurney, 1964, p.95, fn1.pp.186-7. 
Nicol points out that Hall does not say how Mrs Ford came by this 
information, which occurred before she was born. (Nicol, ‘The Silences of 
Mr Trevor Hall’, 1966, p.30. Nicol is scathing about the quality of “Browne’s” 
memory (the hyphen was an affectation linking his middle and surnames)." 
Particular attack on Trevor Hall's insinuations regarding the significance of 
the Blackburn and Smith work in the life of the psychical researcher 
Edmund Gurney, alleging that this contributed to his suicide, is provided in 
Nicol, F. (1966). The silences of Mr Trevor Hall. International Journal of 
Parapsychology 8: 5-59 (c.f. Hall, T. H. (1968). The Strange Case of 
Edmund Gurney. Some comments on Mr. Fraser Nicol’s review. 
International Journal of Parapsychology 10: 149-164. and Nicol, F. (1968 


unpublished). A Rejoinder ... and Some New Facts Papers, SPR Archive, 
Cambridge University Library; Nicol, F. letters to Broad, 31/5/1968, 
16/2/1970, D1/17/38-51, in Broad, C.D. Papers, Wren Library, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. See also Coleman (1992). The Death of Edmund 
Gurney, which discusses the unreliability of Trevor Hall's account, and how 
former associates of Hall distanced themselves from him). 


Critics of the Creery sisters and Blackburn-Smith experiments overlook the 
Guthrie experiments, profiled by FWH Myers in Human Personality and Its 
Survival of Bodily Death, beginning on p. 601, described by Alan Gauld in 
his 1968 book The Founders of Psychical Research, p. 357, as follows, 
"The agents included Mr. Guthrie and various other persons of repute in the 
Liverpool district; also Gurney. A drawing would be prepared in a room 
apart, and then brought into a room where the blindfolded percipient sat. It 
would then be placed on a wooden stand where the percipient could not 
have seen it even if she had not been blindfolded. The agent, or agents, 
would then look at it until the percipient indicated that she ready to try to 
reproduce it. Anumber of very striking successes were obtained." Harry 
Price in The Story of ESP (below) actually spoke positively about the 
Guthrie experiment, and so did Morton Prince. Rosalind Heywood, in a 
chapter in Science and ESP (J R Smythies, ed. Routledge, Apr 15, 2013) 
entitled "Notes on Changing Mental Climates", on p. 55n3, wrote that 
"[S]imilar experiments have been done, with a considerable degree of 
success, by Dr. Carl Bruck in Germany, Rene Warcollier in France, and 
Upton Sinclair in America. And in England, Whately Carington did a number 
of successful series with randomly chosen targets and widely scattered 
percipients." 


These were followed-up by Oliver Lodge (from Gauld, op. cit., p. 357, we 
find that these experiments were "[A} continuation, with positive results, of 
the preceding [Guthrie] experiments." - see also Lodge's article 

in Nature: https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt? 
id=iau.31858011503509;view=1up;seq=169 (on Lodge, Oliver Lodge is 
attacked by some on account of his alleged credulity in uncritically believing 
that the mentalist David Devant was demonstrating powers that had no 
naturalistic explanation. This, however, is a mere allegation, since, as a 
review in the Psypioneer Journal, Vol. 1, January 2013, on p. 16, of the 
book "The Thought Reader Craze", entitled "Thought Reading 
Reconsidered" states: "In a 1935 article, for example, the illusionist David 


Devant recalled how in 1909 he (or rather his assistant Dora) had read a 
sealed letter on stage (p.146ff.). Sir Oliver Lodge, who was in the audience, 
was quoted as publicly declaring to the audience that supernatural power 
was being exercised to do this, and is said to have persisted in this belief 
even when assured it was an illusion. Colleagues have located for Wiley a 
1909 letter from Maskelyne responding to one from Lodge, seeking to know 
how the trick was done. That does not suggest Lodge thought it paranormal 
(the word which Lodge might have used in preference to 

“supernatural”).": http:/Awww.woodlandway.org/PDF/ 
PP9.1%20January%202013.pdf), and for more experiments, see 
descriptions on p. 601n of Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death, and pp. 614-636 of that text. 


Palmer & Rao, in the seminal 1987 Brain & Mind Sciences Bulletin article 
"The Anomaly Called Psi: Recent Research and Criticism" (given below) 
noted: "The first line of criticism dealt with the experimental conditions. One 
essential requirement for an acceptable ESP experiment was that data 
should be collected under conditions that provide no reasonable 
opportunity for sensory leakage of information or inferential knowledge of 
the targets. Skinner (1937), Wolfle (1938), and J. L. Kennedy (1938), 
among others, pointed out that under certain lighting conditions the 
commercially produced ESP cards could be read through their reverse 
sides. Rhine responded that the original experiments were conducted with 
hand-printed ESP cards that were free from such defects and that in his 
more formal experiments the use of screens and distance prevented the 
subjects from obtaining any visual cues from the cards. Kennedy (1938), 
Kellogg (1936), and Leuba (1938) argued that an increase in the 
experimental rigor of ESP research had resulted in a corresponding decline 
in ESP results, suggesting that extrachance ESP scores were due to loose 
experimental conditions. To this Rhine responded that his most rigorously 
controlled experiment, the Pearce-Pratt series, did give highly significant 
results (Rhine et al. 1940). Although this experiment was later challenged 
by critic C. E. M. Hansel (1966) - with questionable success (Hansel 1980; 
Rhine & Pratt 1961; Stevenson 1967) - as being susceptible to fraud on the 
part of the subject, it was still more rigorously controlled than the other 
experiments in the original data base and thus supported Rhine's point. 
The second line of criticism related to data analysis. Willoughby (1935), 
Kellogg (1936), Heinlein and Heinlein (1938), Herr (1938), and Lemmon 


(1939) criticized various features of the statistical analysis used by Rhine 
and his colleagues. In particular, the criticism focused on Rhine's 
assumption that the binomial theorem is applicable to "closed decks," 
decks in which the number of times each type of card appears is not free to 
vary. This aspect of the methodological debate essentially ceased in 1937, 
when Burton Camp, President of the Institute of Mathematical Statistics, 
stated that Rhine's "statistical analysis is essentially valid. If the Rhine 
investigation is to be fairly attacked it must be on other than mathematical 
grounds" (Camp 1937). For further details, see Burdick and Kelly (1977). It 
would be wrong to conclude from this, however, that Rhine's experiments 
were perfect and that they had conclusively eliminated every alternative 
explanation. In retrospect, one could suggest improvements in the 
experimental conditions of his experiments. But for his time, Rhine's best 
experiments were ahead of others in the behavioral sciences. The 
experimental precautions he took, including two-experimenter controls and 
doubleblind procedures, were rare in other disciplines at that time. 
Nonetheless, much of the early criticism of Rhine's experiments was helpful 
in progressively raising the standards of ESP research and reducing the 
possibility of experimental errors and artifacts." 


They continued on p. 602: "In fact, in the present debate there is some 
agreement about the fundamental difficulty of defining what would be 
considered an acceptable level of replication and about the fact that no one 
experiment alone can suffice. There is further agreement that psi 
experiments are replicable in the general or "weak sense" of the basic 
findings being confirmed by others, but not in the "strong sense" of being 
able to tell the critic how he himself should go about getting positive results. 
Naturally, for Alcock such weak replication as exists can merely reflect 
replication of errors. In this sense, the theme of such exchanges between 
critics and proponents of parapsychology is not new; it is only the players 
who have changed. In the late 1930s, J. L. Kennedy (1939) debated with 
Gardner Murphy (1938) the possibility of sensory cues and motivational 
errors as explanations for psi. The American Psychological Association's 
Review Committee (1939) actually repudiated this as a viable explanation, 
and it is now generally accepted even among critics that fraud is the only 
"normal" alternative explanation for the early findings of Rhine et al. (1940) 
and Pratt, and Woodruff (1939)." 


See also Dean Radin's The Noetic Universe (Corgi Books, 2009), p. 99 and 
110 for information on high-security ESP card tests involving sealed 
envelopes, opaque screens, distance separation, and time displacement 
exceeding the chance hit rate of 20%. 


e Hansel vs Rhine, Pratt, & Woodruff (1961). Controversy over charges 
of fraud in ESP (dispute between CEM Hansel and Rhine, Pratt, & 
Woodruff over the Pearce-Pratt & Pratt-Woodruff experiments) (see, 
regarding Hansel's follow up work, Honorton (1967). ESP: A Scientific 
Evaluation, C.E.M. Hansel, Review. (there is an interesting statement 
on p. 80 of this document - when discussing Hansel's critique of the 
Pearce-Pratt experiment, Honorton notes: "It is puzzling that Hansel 
was unable to obtain the plans in view of the fact that Pratt was able, 
at a later time, to procure them without difficulty or delay. It also 
seems strange, at least to this reviewer, that Hansel would publish a 
plan which, in his own estimation (i.e. "not to scale"), was not 
accurate. Certainly he would agree that it is necessary for the critic to 
be as judicious in appraising research findings as the investigator 
must be in carrying out these experiments. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that he published his "not to scale" plan; for while it would allow for 
the possibility of subject-fraud in line with his hypothesis, the correct 
scale plans, obtained from Duke by Pratt, do not. The crucial door 
(Room 311) was displaced so far away from the window in Pratt's 
room, that there can be no doubt as to the inadequacy of Hansel's 
hypothesis, to say nothing of the accuracy of his plan.") 

e Stevenson (1967). An Antagonist's View of Parapsychology. A Review 
of Professor Hansel's ESP: A Scientific Evaluation (Extensive, 
detailed corroboration of Honorton regarding the Pearce-Pratt 
experiment. However, this should be read alongside K.R. Rao's 
comments, to realize that Hansel's work on this issue is fraudulent - 
as follows, from Rao 1981, pp. 191-194: 

"Madam, 

Dr. D. J. West in his fine review of C. E. M. Hansel's ESP and 
Parapsychology: A Critical Re-Evaluation (1980) (Journal No. 787) seems 
to accept too readily the implications of Professor Hansel's alleged 
discovery of discrepancies in the reporting of the Pearce—Pratt experiment 
in various places. Since the Pearce-Pratt experiment is one of the highly 


evidential studies we have in parapsychology and since Hansel is 
apparently successful in creating the impression—even among such 
unbiased scientists as Dr. West—that there was something seriously wrong 
with it, | wish briefly to examine Hansel's arguments and his credibility as a 
responsible critic. The points made against the Pearce — Pratt experiment 
are: (1 ) that it was not reported in adequate detail at the time it was 
carried out; (2) that there were discrepancies in its different published 
versions; and (3) that the experimental conditions were such that the 
subject, Pearce, could have cheated in a number of possible ways. 

Let us consider the fraud issue first. Neither Hansel, or anyone else for that 
matter, presented any evidence or circumstances that suggest even 
remotely that Pearce did cheat. The best Hansel (1980) was able to 
produce was his concluding statement in the book, A further unsatisfactory 
feature lies in the fact that a statement has not been made by the central 
figure, Hubert Pearce. The experimenters state that trickery was 
impossible, but what would Pearce have said? Perhaps one day he will 
give us his own account of the experiment’ (p. 123). This statement does 
not tally with the facts. Contrary to Hansel's remarks, Pearce did make a 
statement in which he unequivocally asserted that he did not cheat 
(Stevenson, 1967). Pearce is now dead, and therefore will not be able to 
make another statement more to the liking of Hansel, unless Hansel 
believes in the ability of the deceased to make statements! 

The hypothesis of fraud to explain away the results of such experiments as 
the Pearce-Pratt series is essentially sterile and non-falsifiable. As | pointed 
out elsewhere (Rao, 1981), the argument that it is more parsimonious to 
assume fraud rather than the existence of ‘impossible’ phenomena such as 
ESP is as logically false as it is historically untrue. 

Much was made of the fact that the original report of the Pearce-Pratt 
experiments did not give all the details of procedure and experimental 
conditions that we now consider necessary. West and some other 
parapsychologists appear to be ready to blame Rhine for this failure. 
Stevenson (1967), for example, writes, 'Rhine had already published 
informal reports [of the Pearce—Pratt experiment] in two of his popular 
books and it is doubtful procedure in science to announce one's results first 
to the general public and then (in this case many years later) present a 
detailed report for scientists' (p. 259). | believe these accusations are 
unfair. 


It is not the case that Rhine announced his results first to the public. The 
results of the Pearce—Pratt experiment were first published in The Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology (Rhine, 1936) and were only 
subsequently mentioned in his popular books. (The first of these, New 
Frontiers of the Mind, appeared in 1938.) The Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology is a respected journal in mainstream psychology and 
Rhine had no editorial control over it. Does this not clearly imply that the 
additional details that we now consider necessary were not considered so 
then by the psychologists who refereed his paper and the editors who 
published it? The Journal of Parapsychology was in existence then and if 
Rhine published his report in it with inadequate details, we might have had 
some reason to blame him for not giving them all. The truth is that details of 
the sort that we now require of parapsychological reports were simply not 
found necessary then. When it became increasingly clear that further 
details of the experimental procedure were called for, Rhine and Pratt 
published a detailed report in 1954. 

Now, the more serious of the criticisms relates to the discrepancies 
between various published accounts of the experiment. Several of these 
are trivial and none is sufficient to call into question the veracity of the 
experiment or the credibility of the experimenters. Interestingly, Hansel 
makes more errors in his very brief review of the experiment than do the 
authors. Here are some examples. 

He writes, 'The scores published in the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology disagree with those in the Journal of Parapsychology. They 
give total hits for the four subseries as: A, 179; B, 288; C, 86; D, 56. The 
individual scores quoted are also in a different order for subseries B and C 
from those given in the Journal of Parapsychology' (1980, 120—121). Here 
Hansel gives the total scores as reported in one journal and not in the 
other. Therefore, the reader does not really know the magnitude of the 
discrepancies. More significantly, neither report actually gives the total 
number of hits in each of the four subseries as Hansel implies. These 
totals, it appears, are computed by Hansel from the footnote on page 222 
of The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (1936). He found they 
differed from those obtained by adding up individual scores as given in the 
Journal of Parapsychology (1954) report. | did the same and came up with 
different figures. Hansel gives the total hits for subseries A as 179. Actually, 
the total score that one would obtain by adding up individual scores given 
in footnotes in both reports or by computing from the average and deviation 


scores given in the main body of the reports is 119. So Hansel in his 
computation makes an error much larger than anything that he finds in the 
reports he criticizes. Again, as far as this score is concerned, there is no 
discrepancy between the two reports. 

As for subseries B, the individual scores as given in the footnotes add up to 
288 and 295 in the 1936 and 1954 reports, respectively. Recall that totals 
are not given in the reports, but can be computed by us from the footnotes 
as well as from the results presented in the main body of the reports. In the 
table on page 222 of The Abnormal and Social Psychology report, we find 
that for subseries B there are 1100 trials and the average score for 25 trials 
is 6.7. From this, it is clear that even in this report the total number of hits 
for subseries B is 295, the same as that given in the Journal of 
parapsychology report. So there is no discrepancy here. 

It would appear that a few of the individual scores as given in the footnote 
for the 1936 article were misprinted and that one score was inadvertently 
left out. The footnote gives only 43 scores when there should have been 
44. 

Hansel leaves the impression that Rhine and Pratt were unmindful of the 
errors in the first report. This was not so. A footnote in the Journal of 
Parapsychology article (Rhine and Pratt, 1954) reads: 'In the two reports ... 
in which the run scores of the series were published, the scores of 
subseries B and C were not given consecutively, and there were two other 
minor errors. It seems worthwhile, therefore, to list the complete run scores 
in chronological order here' (p. 171). Here is the explanation of the 
discrepancy in the sequence of the scores as given in the 1936 and 1954 
reports. Surely Hansel cannot be unaware of this: he gets the individual 
scores from this footnote only. 

While it is regrettable that there were errors in the first report, though 
inconsequential in themselves, | wonder how many of us can honestly say 
that we make no such errors. As | have pointed out, Hansel himself 
commits a few. To give a few more, reference 8 on page 119 which has to 
do with Extra-Sensory Perception After Sixty Years refers on page 123 to 
(The) Reach of the Mind (incidentally, The was omitted); reference 9 to The 
Reach of the Mind on page 119 is listed in the notes on page 123 as New 
World of the Mind. On page 121 Hansel mentions Frontiers of the Mind by 
J. B. Rhine. He obviously means New Frontiers of the Mind. 

In evaluating Hansel's critique, we should bear in mind that the records of 
the Pearce-Pratt experiment are still in existence, and that they were 


examined in the past by others and re-checked by Stuart, Greenwood and 
Murphy. Again, Hansel himself was at Duke with Rhine and Pratt and they 
would have easily clarified these matters, if Hansel had raided them then. 
Hansel (1961) did not refer to these discrepancies in his first critique of this 
experiment published in the Journal of Parapsychology. 

In summary, then, Hansel's criticism of the Pearce-Pratt experiment is not 
entirely reliable. But the fact that his words have been taken seriously by 
such persons as Dr. West makes me wonder whether there is some truth in 
the saying that if someone shouts long and loud enough he will be heard 
without regard to what he says." 

See also Medhurst (1968). The Fraudulent Experimenter: Professor 
Hansel's Case Against Psychical Research. (This review notes several 
misrepresentations with regards to psychical research, and also 
establishes that Hansel took a shotgun approach, so occasionally he got 
some things right, but his critique of Samuel Soal was invalid, and other, 
unrelated discoveries led to an actual case against him (see also Child's 
1980 review below) - Medhurst also notes Hansel's misrepresentation of 
the Ownbey-Turner experiment.) 


see also Forwald (1969). Excerptum Concerning Forwald's objections to 
the claims of CEM Hansel. 


as well as Child (1980). Review of ESP and Parapsychology A Critical 
Reevaluation.) 

Coover (1917). Experiments in Psychical Research at Leland Stanford 
Junior University. (Rao & Palmer note, at the end of the 1987 Brain & Mind 
Sciences debate, "On to Hansel's specific points. Coover's results are in 
fact highly significant, if analyzed fairly (Thouless 1935; see also Coover 
1939)." - Rao & Palmer are candid by referencing the skeptic Coover's 
attempted rebuttal of Thouless, however, Utts, in her 1991 

article Replication and Meta-analysis in Parapsychology noted (p. 365), 
"One of the first American researchers to use statistical methods in 
parapsychology was John Edgar Coover, who was the Thomas Welton 
Stanford Psychical Research Fellow in the Psychology Department at 
Stanford University from 1912 to 1937 (Dommeyer, 1975). In 1917, Coover 
published a large volume summarizing his work (Coover, 1917). Coover 
believed that his results were consistent with chance, but others have 
argued that Coover's definition of significance was too strict (Dommeyer, 
1975). For example, in one evaluation of his telepathy experiments, Coover 


found a two-tailed p-value of 0.0062. He concluded, "Since this value, then, 
lies within the field of chance deviation, although the probability of its 
occurrence by chance is fairly low, it cannot be accepted as a decisive 
indication of some cause beyond chance which operated in favor of 
success in guessing" (Coover, 1917, page 82). On the next page, he made 
it explicit that he would require a p-value of 0.0000221 to declare that 
something other than chance was operating." 


Schouten & Kelley (1978). On the Experiments of Brugmans, Heymans, 
and Weinberg. (In this experiment first presented in 1921, the selected 
subject, Van Dam, sat in a cubicle and make his selection of the target 
symbol, which the sender one floor above had randomly chosen, by 
reaching out and tapping at the appropriate symbol on a checker board. 
This paper demonstrates that C.E.M. Hansel misrepresented the Brugmans 
experiment, it also rebuts the critiques of Gardner Murphy and Samuel 
Soal. There was, later, a dispute about this experiment in the Zetetic 
Scholar Vol. 6, where John Beloff presented this experiment as one of the 7 
items he believed provided convincing evidence for psi) 


See also Besterman (1933). An Experiment in "Clairvoyance" With M. 
Stefan Ossowiecki. (Whereas the Dingwall paper is more proof oriented, 
this is more process-oriented. Stevenson, Weaver, and Barrington noted (p. 
66) that Besterman's "choice of target was more process oriented than was 
Dingwall's, in that he sought answers to two questions, firstly, whether the 
medium, despite not knowing any English, perceived the meaning 
associated with the drawing of a bottle of ink with the words "Swan Ink" 
written on it; i.e., would he show any apprehension of the black swan 
trademark associated with those words, or would he show any 
apprehension of "swan" or "bird". Secondly, Besterman folded the paper so 
that one of these words was folded over on itself, while the other was not; a 
psychic operating by clairvoyance might be expected to have clearer sight 
of the unfolded word, on the principle that if you hold up to the light a paper 
on which a word is written and then folded over on itself, you would 
normally have great difficulty in deciphering the word." Hansel's dismissal 
of this experiment is refuted by text from the report - "I minutely examined 
the envelopes and found that with the exception of considerable wear and 
tear on the outer envelope, they were all intact. The private marks which | 
had made and which would have been inevitably disturbed on any attempt 
to open the envelopes, were all in order. | have no hesitation in saying that 


none of the envelopes was opened. | am also satisfied that no effort was 
made [...] to render the contents transparent by chemical means. The same 
is true of X-ray and similar methods."). 


Of the Pearce-Pratt experiment, Palmer noted that "Pratt, however, was 
more successful in obtaining the blueprints [of the area in which the 
experiment took place] and they discredited Hansel's theory [of fraud in this 
experiment] (Stevenson, 1967)." (John Palmer. "Extrasensory Perception: 
Research Findings". In Advances in Parapsychological Research Volume 
2: Extrasensory Perception. Editors: Stanley Krippner, Mary Lou Carlson, 
Montague Ullman, Robert O. Becker ISBN: 978-1-4615-9094-1 (Print) 
978-1-4615-9092-7. pp. 59-243, on p. 66)) 


Pratt & Woodruff (1939). Size of stimulus symbols in extrasensory 
perception. (see also Pratt (1976). New Evidence Supporting the ESP 
Interpretation of the Pratt-Woodruff experiment - Hansel does not cite this 
later item in "the Search for Psychic Power" (1989), though it is the last 
item mentioned by Gerd Hovelmann in his overview of relevant literature 


Palmer noted that "The overall results, although not dramatic, were highly 
significant. In this case, Hansel's villain was the experimenter (Woodruff) 
who controlled the deck of target cards. One of the control features 
supposedly introduced into this series was that this experimenter should 
not know the order of the key cards hung in a row by the subject on the 
opposite side of the screen, so that he could not cheat by occasionally 
matching a target card to the corresponding key card contrary to the 
subject's call. However, Hansel discovered that one could determine the 
location of at least some key cards by noting their order on the preceding 
run (which was revealed during the scoring of that run). This assumes that 
the subject did a poor job of rearranging the key cards between runs, thus 
allowing the experimenter to keep track of them. Hansel also found that for 
himself it was easiest to keep track of the cards that occupied the end 
positions on the previous run (E-cards), and he concluded that the 
misplacement of target cards should be concentrated on these key cards. 


Hansel then went a step further and actually demonstrated that in the case 
of the highest scoring subject in the series, the significance indeed was 
attributable to an excess of hits on the E-cards. 


This effect also was found to a lesser but still significant degree in the 
combined results of the four other subjects whose overall scores were 


independently significant (Medhurst and Scott, 1974). Pratt argued that 
parapsychological interpretations could account for this finding (Pratt and 
Woodruff, 1961; Pratt, 1974a), and he succeeded in providing evidence for 
such an explanation in a later paper (Pratt, 1977). He suggested that 
subjects might score best on the E-cards simply because these cards were 
most salient to them, as a result of their positions on the previous run. As 
we will see later (see section 4.1.1.) such salience effects have been found 
in other ESP data. He reasoned that if the E-cards were salient to the 
subject, he would be more likely to remember to change their locations on 
the next run than he would if these E-cards were not salient. Pratt in fact 
found, at least with the highest scoring subject, that there were significantly 
more hits on the E-cards when their locations had been shifted than when 
they had not been shifted." (John Palmer. "Extrasensory Perception: 
Research Findings". In Advances in Parapsychological Research Volume 
2: Extrasensory Perception. Editors: Stanley Krippner, Mary Lou Carlson, 
Montague Ullman, Robert O. Becker ISBN: 978-1-4615-9094-1 (Print) 
978-1-4615-9092-7. pp. 59-243, on pp. 66-67.) 


Pratt and his colleagues in ESP-60 also noted that: "The E did not look at 
the backs of the cards but at the fast-moving pointer. The pace was too 
rapid (average, about 25 trials per 20 seconds) to permit shifting the focus 
of acute vision required for identifying cards by cues.") 


Pratt (1973). Decade of Research With a Selected ESP Subject: An 
Overview and Reappraisal of the work with Pavel Stepanek. (Proceedings 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, Vol. 30, Sept. 1973, which 
notes egregious misrepresentations by CEM Hansel - a preceding dispute 
on work with Stepanek can be found in the Journal Nature beginning with 
Pratt, J. G., Stevenson, l., Roll, W. G., Meinsma, G. L., Keil, H. H. J., & 
Jacobson, N. (1968). Identification of concealed randomized objects 
through acquired response habits of stimulus and word 

association. Nature, 220, 89-91., and then Hansel (1969). ESP: 
Deficiencies of Experimental Method, Nature, 221, 1171-1172., followed by 
Stevenson and Pratt's (1970). Correspondence: Identification of Concealed 
Randomized Objects. Nature, 225, 394. 


Child (1985). Psychology and Anomalous Observations: The Question of 
ESP in Dreams (makes the case for the Maimonides Dream Telepathy 
Experiments, notes the sloppiness in the dismissal of the work by Alcock, 


and the misrepresentations of Zusne and Jones and Hansel - regarding the 
latter case, it is notable that Hansel had claimed that the agent had 
communicated with the experimenter during the dream telepathy 
experiments, but this was false. Kripper writes in New Frontiers of Human 
Science: A Festschrift for K. Ramakrishna Rao (McFarland, Jan 1, 2002), p. 
135 that during the experiment the agent did not at any time communicate 
with the experimenter and this was reported in the original monograph. He 
concludes about Hansel "This behavior does not represent the collegiality 
that marks mature and considerate scientists. Even though Hansel's error 
had been pointed out by Akers, Child, and others, it was repeated in a 1985 
paper." The reader is invited to pursue Child's comments about Zusne and 
Jones for himself. 


Of these experiments - see also Van de Castle (1989). ESP in Dreams: 
Comments on a Replication "Failure" by the "Failing" Subject, where Van 
de Castle notes that this replication "failure" of Edward Belvedere and 
David Foulkes diverged significantly from the original experiments in that 
there was a lack of contrast among targets, making the judging process 
more difficult. He also noted that critics like Hansel, via distorting the facts, 
used this replication failure as evidence against the Maimoinides 
experiments, when such a position was unjustified. 


Then see Sherwood & Roe (2003). A Review of Dream ESP Studies 
Conducted Since the Maimonides Dream ESP Programme (appraises 
attempted post-Maimonides Dream Telepathy replications, notes (pp. 
92-93) that the experiments of Edward Belvedere and David Foulkes 
cannot be considered exact attempts to replicate because of important 
differences in experimental procedure. The document also notes (p. 104) 
that "When the study effect sizes are combined for the Maimonides (r = 
0.33, 95% C.I. 0.24 to 0.43) and post-Maimonides studies (r = 0.14, 95% 
C.I. 0.06 to 0.22) respectively, we can see that performance was better 
than chance with medium and small effect sizes. We can be 95% confident 
that the true effect size is positive and therefore better than chance 
expectations for both sets of studies. The Maimonides studies were 
significantly more successful than the post-Maimonides studies in terms of 
effect size (t = 2.14, df = 34, p = 0.04, two-tailed), although there are a 
number of differences between the two sets of studies that may have 
contributed to this. A meta-analysis of the studies that involves coding of 


the presence/absence or quality of particular features is needed to see 
whether the effect size covaries with particular variables." 


In Sherwood, S.J., & Roe, C.A. (2013). An undated review of dream ESP 
studies conducted since the Maimonides dream ESP program. In S. 
Krippner et al. (Eds.), Advances in Parapsychological Research (vol. 9, pp, 
38-81)., we find that “When the study effect sizes are combined for the 
Maimonides and updated post-Maimonides studies, we can see that 
performance was better than chance with medium and small effect sizes, 
respectively." 


In Storm, L., Sherwood, S.J., Roe, C.A., Tressoldi, P.E., Rock, A.J. & Di 
Risio, L. (2017). On the correspondence between dream content and target 
material under laboratory conditions: A meta-analysis of dream-ESP 
studies, 1966-2016. International Journal of Dream Research, 120-140., it 
is written that "Studies fell into two categories: the Maimonides Dream Lab 
(MDL) studies (n = 14), and independent (non-MDL) studies (n = 36). The 
MDL dataset yielded mean ES = .33 (SD = 0.37); the non-MDL studies 
yielded mean ES = .14 (SD = 0.27). The difference between the two mean 
values was not significant. A homogeneous dataset (N = 50) yielded a 
mean z of 0.75 (ES = .20, SD = 0.31), with corresponding significant 
Stouffer Z = 5.32, p = 5.19 x 10-8, suggesting that dream content can be 
used to identify target materials correctly and more often than would be 
expected by chance." 


Prior to this, Richard Broughton had noted in Parapsychology: The 
Controversial Science (Ballantine Books, 1991), p. 98: "In 1988, Alan 
Vaughan, one of the participants in the dream project, and Jessica Utts, a 
University of California Statistician, did an appraisal of the entire project. 
Using the Maimoinides definition of a hit as a mean ranking by the judges 
that fell in the upper half of the possible range, Vaughan and Utts found 
there were a total of 233 hits in 379 trials, or an accuracy rate of 83.5 
percent (where chance would be 50 percent). The odds against chance for 
this are better than a quarter of a million-to-one." 


see also Smith (2013). Can Healthy, Young Adults Uncover Personal 
Details Of Unknown Target Individuals In Their Dreams?, Paquette 
(2011). ANew Approach to Veridicality in Dream ESP Studies, and Mayer 
(2001). ON “TELEPATHIC DREAMS?”: AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER BY 
ROBERT J. STOLLER) 


